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THE WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND MEXICO* 

BY WILLIAM LADD. 

One of the darkest spots on the aspect of our mora! 
hemisphere, is the war which France is waging with Mexico. 
Thinking that these disputes between the new and old world 
offer a very good exemplification of the need and practicability 
of a congress of nations, 1 have taken a great deal of pains to 
investigate the subject. For this purpose, I have read the most 
important official communications between the antagonist gov- 
ernments, and many of the articles spoken or penned by British 
and French statesmen. 

STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 

The nature of the claims of France on Mexico does not very 
distinctly appear; but, by reading the documents, one is led to 
believe, that they are principally for forced loans, together with 
some unlawful seizures of the property of French residents, and 
personal injuries sustained by them, and prohibitions of, or re- 
strictions on, the retail trade of Frenchmen in Mexico. 

Some more distinct claims of France on Mexico are contain- 
ed in a letter to the Mexican government from Baron Defandis, 
minister plenipotentiary of France to Mexico, dated " on board 

* This article, prepared in January, was withheld till now on account of the false 
rumor of peace between the contending nations ; bat had the report proved true, the 
article contains facts and arguments of too much permanent value to be lost. Before 
the receipt of this paper, we had prepared for tile present number an article from a 
pamphlet sent us by an unknown hand ; and we refer our readers to our extracts, for a 
fuller view of the case, and for incidental suggestions that will richly repay perusal. 
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his majesty's frigate Le Hermoine, anchorage off Sacraficioz, 
March 21, 1838," in which the following items appear: 

1st. " A round sum as indemnity for injuries receiv- 
ed in the three following ways : 1st. Plunder and de- 
struction of property by the belligerent parties in the 
time of civil disturbances. 2d. Loans forcibly collect- 
ed. 3d. Refusal of justice, and arbitrary decisions, ini- 
quitous, and offensive to the security of persons and 
property, which have been given by administrative au- 
thorities, military or judicial. This sum to be paid on 
or before the 25th of May, .... $600,000 

2d. " This is not to include other claims which 
French subjects have on Mexico, not yet refused. 

3d. " That Gen. Gomez, who ordered in Tampico 
the murder of two Frenchmen, should be deprived of 
his grade, and an indemnity paid to their families, 20,000 

4th. " That Col. Pardo, for an attempt on Gerard 
Dulany, should be deprived of his commission, and an 
indemnity paid of ..... 9,660 

5th. " That the judge of Mexico, for an illegal sen- 
tence on a Frenchman, should be deprived of his office, 
and the Frenchman who was imprisoned, be set at 
liberty, with an indemnity of ... . 2,000 

6th. " To the families of French citizens murdered 
in Azeringo," 15,000 

Amounting in the whole to the sum of $646,660 

The letter further states, that several other Mexican officers 
ought to be punished for certain malpractices by which French 
subjects have suffered ; but the French minister does not abso- 
lutely demand it. Certain rights and immunities are also de- 
manded for Frenchmen, such as the right to retail, exemption 
from personal services, from forced loans, &c. 

This is the ultimatum of the French minister. An answer 
is demanded by the 15th of April, and payment in full on the 
15th of May. The alternative threatened is the blockade of 
the ports of Mexico, on the same principle that a creditor at- 
taches property, — we might add, without any warrant but 
that of brute force. 

To these demands, the Mexican government reply in a letter 
dated June 27th, that it could not give up the right to regulate 
its own internal trade, but is willing to agree that, if at any 
time, the French shall be prohibited from retailing, a sufficient 
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time shall be allowed them to sell their goods ; that in the un- 
settled state of the country, and civil war, it was impossible for 
Mexico to prevent abuses; and that by the same rule by which 
France claimed an indemnity, other nations would do the same, 
and then the whole Mexican treasury would not be sufficient 
to satisfy them. It is also asserted that there is no evidence to 
show that the judges have acted illegally ; and if they do so, 
foreigners must suffer as well as natives. 

In another document sent to the French charge des affaires, 
the Mexican government expresses its dissatisfaction, that the 
French minister should assume a threatening attitude, and talk 
more like an admiral than a diplomatist ; and further adds 
that, if the requisitions were ever so just, they could not be ac- 
ceded to under the present aspect of affairs. The Mexican 
government is also offended at the recriminations of the French 
minister. If French traders were dissatisfied with their treatment, 
they might have staid away ; but, far from that, they continued 
to come. At any rate, under the present circumstances, the 
Mexican government can no longer negotiate. 

The French squadron now proceeded closely to invest the 
port of Vera Cruz, and some other ports of Mexico, and thus 
shut out French trade to that country, and also the trade of all 
other nations, thus doing immense damage to all the commercial 
nations of the world, but particularly to the commerce of Great 
Britain and the United States. This not having the desired 
effect of bringing Mexico to allow the justice of the French 
claims, she increases her blockading force to ten line of battle- 
ships, beside bomb-ketches, and other vessels, twenty-two in 
all, and bombarded the Castle of St. Juan De Ulloa, where 
their bombardiers were so expert, that they fired the magazine 
of the fort, and blew it up with great slaughter. The French 
then landed, and spiked the cannon ; but, being attacked by 
Santa Anna at the head of a large force, they were obliged to 
take to their boats, after having lost a considerable number of 
men. Mexico now declares war against France, and orders all 
French subjects to quit her territory, but, with an unexpected 
clemency, permits them to sell or remove their property. A 
vessel, with one hundred and twenty French, has already sail- 
ed for New Orleans. 

EFFECTS OF THIS WAR-POLICY ON THE PARTIES, AND ON THE CIV- 
ILIZED WORLD. 

This is the plain statement of facts. Let us now examine 
into the wisdom and policy of France, Mexico, and the other 
Christian powers concerned. 
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I. First of France. It does not appear, that she has ever 
offered to leave this dispute to arbitration, or hearkened in any 
way to the intimations of any Christian power for this purpose ; 
but she has taken the cause into her own hands, and, because 
she has more brute force than Mexico, she will make that the 
arbiter instead of reason and justice. Let us then inquire what 
France herself will get by this course of proceeding. 

1. In the first place, she will get the scorn and execration of 
the whole civilized world. She has brought a blot on her fame, 
which all the blood of France can never wash out, — a blot 
which will remain on her history so long as her history shall 
continue to be read. Her hands are defiled with blood. She 
has sent her youthful Prince de Joinville, to act the part of an 
assassin, or at least of a public executioner, or a duellist. If he 
should ever again visit this country, he should be made to feel 
the weight of public indignation, and should be shunned by all 
honest men, as a wilful homicide. 

2. Will France get the pecuniary indemnity which she de- 
mands ? So far from that, she will be a loser to an immense 
amount. She employs ten ships of the line in this enterprise, 
besides other craft. Our own ships of the line cost $1,500 a 
day. Those of France will cost at least two-thirds as much, 
and the expense cannot be reckoned at less than $ 10,000 a 
day for the whole fleet. This in sixty-five days would amount 
to more than the whole sum claimed by France, which would 
not pay barely for sailing the fleet from France to Mexico and 
back again. But perhaps France means to make Mexico " pay 
for heating the poker," and will add that to her other claims. 
But is France so foolish as to suppose that, if Mexico cannot 
pay $646,660 when her commerce is flourishing, she can pay 
$6,466,600, when her commerce shall have been destroyed ? 
So far as money is concerned, the present war between France 
and Mexico is like that which, in an age of darkness, was 
waged between Bologna and Modena for a bucket! 

But it is replied, that France must keep up these great fleets, 
and that she must employ them in these works of human 
butchery, to keep her hand in. But where is the "must"? 
Great Britain, vvith a laudable moderation, has let her navy go 
very much to decay, and would not have increased it, had 
not France increased hers ; but now she has put in com- 
mission seven more ships of the line, and is preparing for still 
farther exertions ; and Russia has done the same ; so that the 
relative strength will be kept up : and this may go on until all 
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she labor, sweat and toil of the unfortunate subjects of these 
belligerent governments are absorbed by these means of mutual 
destruction. 

3. What has French commerce gained by this measure ? So 
far from promoting French trade in Mexico, it has annihilated 
it, and will probably let loose swarms of privateers and pirates 
that may drive all French commerce from the ocean, and leave 
France no other marine than her men-of-war, manned by lands- 
men forced into the service by impressment or conscription. In 
the mean time, a hatred for the French and French manufac- 
tures is generated in South America, which a half century of 
peace cannot overcome. 

But it is intimated by some, that France intends to " pick a 
quarrel " with Mexico, in order to conquer her territory, and 
add it to the dominions of France. Has she forgotten St. Do- 
mingo, and the many thousands of her soldiers spared by the 
bullet at the battles of the Pyramids, Austerlitz, and Marengo, 
who fell victims to the climate of the tropics? Has she no 
graves in France ? If she has not, then let her send her sons 
to fatten the soil of Mexico with their carcasses ; but let her not 
expect to reap any other advantage. And does she think the 
British lion will look tamely on, and have no part to act in the 
direful tragedy? 

But is it glory that she is seeking? The world has grown 
too wise for that, and begins to consider glory as a robber, who 
takes the traveller by the throat, and demands his purse, that 
he may boast his conquests, and spend the amount in lace and 
feathers, — as a Shylock raving for his " pound of flesh to be by 
him cut off, nearest the very heart." Mankind begin to inquire, 
whether murder committed under an epaulet is not murder still, 
and whether the law of honesty is not as applicable to nations 
as to individuals ? 

II. But what are other nations to gain by this contest? 

1. What is England to gain? The duke of Wellington, in 
a public speech, advised the English merchants to pay the 
money which France demanded of Mexico, and asserted with 
truth, that they would be great gainers by it. 1st. As owners 
of Mexican stocks, which must be much depreciated in value, 
if not entirely lost by the war. 2d. As engaged in the Mexi- 
can trade, which must at once be suspended by the war, and 
ultimately injured by the impoverishment of their customers in 
Mexico. 3d. As workers of the Mexican gold-mines, the oper- 
ations on which must be much injured by the want of timber 
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during the blockade, by the scarcity of hands, and the chances 
of war. Another evil the duke might have added, which is 
'letting slips the dogs of war' in the shape of pirates, licensed 
and unlicensed, to prey not only on the French commerce, but 
also on the commerce of all neutral nations. 

The Courier Franchise, takes fire at Lord Wellington's 
speech, and says that ' an exemplary punishment was the only 
reparation which could satisfy France.' The Courier also 
counsels the French government to reject the mediation of 
Great Britain, if offered, and observes that, 'If Great Britain 
and the United States should be inconvenienced by the course 
which France should pursue, they brought it on themselves ; 
for, if they had supported the agent of France in his represent- 
ations to the Mexican government, the latter would have im- 
mediately submitted.' I agree with the Courier Francaise in 
the assertion, that Great Britain and the United States have 
brought this evil upon themselves, though not in the manner 
indicated by the Courier. Had there been a court of nations, 
this trifling matter might long ago have been adjudged by it, 
and settled. 

2. What are the United States to gain by this state of affairs ? 
Or rather, what shall we not lose ? It is true, we do not work 
the gold-mines of Mexico ; but our gold-mines on the banks of 
Newfoundland, which are more profitable, will be less produc- 
tive, and our cotton manufactories, our tanneries and many 
other branches of our industry will suffer. We may build some 
of the privateers which will be let loose on the world ; but 
woful experience has taught us, that money gained by priva- 
teering is ten times lost. 

3. All the other commercial nations of the world must also 
suffer by this unholy contest, which may spread, as the last war 
did, all over Christendom, and drag us also into its fatal vortex, 
as that did. It is then the interest of all Christian nations, no 
less than their duty, to endeavor to restore peace. 

MEASURES TAKEN TO PREVENT THIS RESORT TO THE SWORD. 

I come now to examine if any of the nations of Christendom 
have endeavored to prevent the unhappy, and unprofitable 
state of things, which at present exists, and those still worse 
consequences which are likely to follow. It does not appear, 
by any of the official documents which I have examined, that 
the mediation of Great Britain or America has been formally 
tendered ; but such a mediation is spoken of in these documents 
as having been tendered, and refused on the part of France. 
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In a letter to me from Don Francisco Pizarro Martinez, en- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary from Mexico 
near the United States, dated Washington, Jan. 21, 1839, he 
says, " that on the 4th of Sept. last, Lord Palmerston addressed 
an official note to the Mexican minister in London, of which 
the following is an abstract. ' Sir, I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 27th ultimo, and to state to your 
excellency that the British government will again tender to 
France the good offices of Great Britain, with a view of bring- 
ing about an amicable termination of the existing differences be- 
tween France and Mexico.' Respecting the offer of Mexico 
to arbitrate, I have to say, that this legation was informed of the 
fact, by the Mexican Secretary of State, since April last." 

Concerning our own government, I quote the following pas- 
sage from the " Democratic Review," of Sept. last. " We are 
happy to refer to the fact, that prior to the departure of the 
French bombarding squadron, and as soon as its purpose was 
known, the chief magistrate of our republican confederation 
was not wanting to the high moral duty incumbent on the na- 
tional representative of American democracy, of interposing to 
endeavor to arrest its destructive and sanguinary mission. A 
letter was despatched by a special messenger from our president 
to the American legation at Paris and London, strongly and in 
admirable spirit and style, invoking a peaceable adjustment of 
the dispute, presenting the example of the reference of our own 
far more protracted and grievous wrongs to amicable arbitra- 
tion, and offering the arbitration of the government of the 
United States, or its mediation in any mode calculated to arrest 
the impending public calamity of war and bloodshed." 

It appears, then, from the evidence adduced above, that 
Great Britain and the United States, with the consent of Mex- 
ico, have done all they could, without resorting to that brute 
force which they so much deprecate, to prevent France from 
rushing on her headlong, rash and wicked career, in which, to 
gratify a vindictive temper, she has disturbed the peace of the 
world, and lighted up a flame which may extend to all Chris- 
tendom, and do incalculable damage to the morals, the liberty, 
and the property of millions. 

But have Great Britain and the United States done all they 
could to prevent these threatened evils? No. The same 
Democratic Review has these remarkable words. "A better 
system of the law of nations would subject France to just de- 
mands for compensation from the people who have been thus 
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heavily mulcted by this unreasonable and arbitrary method of 
redressing wrongs, which in the strictest sense of the word are 
merely marketable in their character." 

It is this " better system of the law of nations," which has 
been one of the objects of the American Peace Society, ever 
since its formation, as one of the means of promoting a state 
of peace ; and if Great Britain and the United States have 
not done all they could to establish this " better system," by 
giving their countenance and support to a congress of nations 
for the purpose of enacting, by the consent of the nations repre- 
sented at the congress, a code of international law which would 
be a " better system " than our present code, which is no 
" system " at all, and organizing a high court of the most able 
jurists in the world to judge those cases which might be refer- 
red to them by the mutual consent of any contending nations, 
they are in a great measure accountable for all the evils which 
may flow from a war between France and Mexico. 

The time to establish a code of international law is a time 
of general peace, when such laws may be established on the 
principles of justice and equity, before cases occur to which 
those principles apply. Then they can readily be agreed on. 
It is only when cases occur which touch our own interest, that 
we find any difficulty in applying the principles. It is then 
that we begin to fear that justice will not be done us ; but 
having once agreed to the principles, we cannot honorably re- 
cede from them. 

If a code of international law had been settled by a congress 
of nations, and a high court of nations organized before this 
dispute began, France would have had no pretext for taking it 
into her own hands, but would have submitted it to such a 
court, who, better than France or Mexico, would have deter- 
mined what damages ought to be paid by Mexico, if any ; and, 
if she had been unable to pay them, the sum could easily have 
been raised in England, whose merchants would gladly have 
loaned her the money, rather than have their trade and mining 
suspended. 

POINTS OP DIFFICULTY IN THIS DISPUTE. 

The cases in dispute appear to be extremely intricate and 
difficult of solution, even by the most sagacious and candid 
judges, and much more so by the parties concerned. I will 
proceed to mention a few particulars of them, which can be 
rightly settled only by a bench of able jurists, and also a few of 
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the principles involved, which ought long ago to have been 
settled by a congress of nations, and which a congress of na- 
tions only can settle. 

Of the difficulties attending these disputes, one of the great- 
est seems to have been the ascertainment of the amounts due 
to the injured subjects of France for damages done by mobs 
and popular tumults. The London Morning Chronicle says 
that " the Mexican government long ago waved the right to 
deny the liability of the republic for the losses of individual 
foreigners, and issued a commission for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the nature and amount of the claims of the various French 
subjects, in behalf of whom their government had interfered ; 
but there were brought to view the most exaggerated state- 
ments of these parties, such instances having occurred at Aca- 
pulco, where a demand had been made by one Frenchman, a 
wine-house keeper, for the sum of $40,000, but who could 
not account to the commissioners for the manner in which one 
twentieth part of such a sum had been lost, and who indeed, as 
was said, was proved never to have been possessed of a twen- 
tieth part of the money in the whole course of his life. The 
greater part of the claims of the Frenchmen are said to have 
been made up in the same exaggerated manner. Claims so 
manifestly unjust, the Mexican government resists ; and the 
French government has commenced to enforce them at the 
cannon's mouth," though the Mexican government is willing 
to leave the matter to be settled by a competent tribunal, after 
a fair investigation. If France had not feared the result, she 
would not have. refused so fair an offer. 

THE DEFICIENCIES OF MEDIATION SUPPLIED ET A CONGRESS OF 

NATIONS. 

The merchants of England trading to Mexico have memori- 
alized their government on the evils which they suffer by the 
blockade. This memorial states that " the French government 
had declined to entertain the suggestion of submitting the 
matters in difference between itself and Mexico to the friendly 
mediation of a third and independent power." Not only so, 
but it appears by this document, that if the answer to the claims 
of France by the Mexican government should "be negative 
on only one point," or "even doubtful on one point," the 
commander of the French forces will proceed to execute his 
orders. Among other things in the replication to this memorial 
by the Journal des Debates, the French official journal, the 
editor recriminates England for similar conduct, as though two 
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wrongs would make a right. He uses also these remarkable 
words, "No foreign tribunal is sufficiently elevated to impose 
its jurisdiction " in the premises. These remarks are considered 
in London, as coming from an official source, and they contain 
a precious confession on the part of France, that there is need 
of a " tribunal sufficiently elevated." This is what the friends 
of peace have always said, and for such a tribunal they have 
been laboring for many years. How absurd it is for France, 
Great Britain, the United States, Mexico and other commercial 
nations, to lament the evils which flow from the want of such 
a tribunal, when such a tribunal is in their power, at an ex- 
pense of not a thousandth part of this single expedition ! How 
absurd to be always without a desideratum, which is always in 
their power ! They cant have it, because they wont. A child 
reasons better. 

The same official French journal proposes the rejection of 
England as an arbitrator, because that country was supposed 
to be interested for the Mexicans, and partial to them ; and be- 
cause, as it said, Mexican resistance was founded on the support, 
real or supposed, of the British government and the British 
people. The same objection would lie against the United 
States, and in fact against all the commercial powers of Chris- 
tendom. In order to get impartial umpires, they must go to 
some inland country, whose inhabitants know nothing of mari- 
time affairs, or to China or Japan, or take a court of nations, 
such as we propose, composed of able jurists, whose whole 
time and legal talents are devoted to such investigations ; or re- 
sort to brute force to settle intricate questions, as they have 
hitherto done, though the cost should exceed a hundred or a 
thousand times the amount in dispute, which is generally left, 
after all, in the statu quo ante helium, to remain a bone of 
contention for the next generation. 

The French pretend, that the English offers of mediation 
came too late. This objection could never lie against our pro- 
posed high court, which would always be prepared to judge, 
or mediate ; and if either party proposed leaving its disputes to 
this tribunal, the other could have no good excuse for their 
refusal. It appears, then, that a high court of nations is the 
only competent tribunal to settle the justice and the amount of 
the claims of France on Mexico and similar international dis- 
putes, and for the want of such a tribunal, all the Christian 
world is. in danger of being involved in war, bloodshed and 
confusion, until poverty, exhaustion and suffering shall bring 
men to their senses. 
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NECESSITY OP SETTLING THE INTERNATIONAL CODE TO PREVENT WAR. 

That a code of international law is equally necessary with a 
court to judge of cases, is apparent on the least consideration ; 
for by what rule shall that court decide ? If by what is now 
called the law of nations, I reply, that we have no such law. 
It is true, indeed, that great and wise men have busied them- 
selves in advising what they think ought to be that law, and 
that, in some instances, treaties have been made between two 
or more nations, acknowledging the principles of that law on 
certain specified points; but it is equally true, that civilians differ 
on many articles of the law of nations, and that an agreement 
between any two or more nations is not binding on nations 
who do not agree. It would be an anomaly in jurisprudence, 
to have a bench of judges, and no law or rule by which they 
are to judge. It is true that, in process of time, after a lapse 
of ages, some rules might be established by common consent, 
and fortified by previous decisions ; but there are others which 
can be determined only by compact and agreement. Priva- 
teering, for instance ; shall that disgraceful practice be abandon- 
ed, or not ? Nothing but compact and agreement between the 
principal naval powers in Christendom can ever settle this 
point ; and all other points of international law could be much 
more readily and definitely settled by a congress of nations, 
than by separate treaties or decisions. 

I mean now to touch only those points of international law, 
developed by the present contest, which are unsettled, the un- 
certainty of which may involve France in a war with every 
other commercial nation. 

1. One question which ought to be settled by a congress of 
nations is, whether a nation is bound to make reparation for 
injuries inflicted on foreigners by civil commotions, for loans 
forcibly collected, or for arbitrary decrees of the civil or military 
authorities. The first two, Mexico seems willing to concede. 
That she allows the last point, is not quite so clear, and would 
seem to involve the question of her sovereignty. These con- 
cessions, so far as obtained, seem to have been obtained by 
brute force, and not by the force of reason, and are not binding 
on other nations. 

2. Another question is, shall courts, either civil or military, 
be accountable to a foreign nation for their decisions ? and if so, 
who is to be the umpire, a high court of nations, or cannon ? 
It must be one or the other. If these cases are to be judged 
by reason, in what manner shall reparation be made ? 
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3. Shall a nation be required to give up to any general law- 
ks own internal, retail trade? and if so, what shall be that law? 
and what indemnity shall be paid for the infraction of such a 
law ? I believe the writers on a congress of nations are silent 
on this head. 

4. England asserts that France should not have resorted to 
blockade, until she had exhausted all other modes of redress, 
such as seizing the vessels of Mexico; as Cromwell did those 
of France, restoring the surplus ; and as the British government 
under the administration of Canning did to Spain ; thus punish- 
ing the guilty only, while the innocent escaped. France asserts, 
that having the power, she has the right, to make her election, 
and let the innocent escape if they can. 

5. Has a belligerent the right to make prisoners of all the resi- 
dent subjects of a nation against whom she declares war, as 
Bonaparte did at the close of the peace of Amiens? or should 
the belligerent suffer the enemy to depart with their property, 
as Mexico did ? 

6. Has a foreigner the right to claim the protection of his 
native country, after he has taken the oath of allegiance to 
another? 

7. Has a nation the right to blockade the ports of another 
nation with whom she may have differences, without declaring 
war, and by such a blockade to injure the trade of neutrals? 
It is conceded by England, and by all other nations, that after 
a declaration of war, a nation has a right of blockade which she 
did not have before. This doctrine would appear very strange 
to a people not versed in the Christian code of warfare. My 
neighbor owes me a sum of money, which he neglects to pay. 
I lay a blockade on his shop-door, and prevent all people from 
trading with him, until I am paid. My other neighbors com- 
plain of this, but allow, that if 1 will go into his shop and knock 
him down, and set fire to his house, then I have a right to 
blockade his shop-door, but not before ! 

8. Mexico has not allowed the claims of France, at least not 
to the amount demanded. England contends, that France has 
no right to blockade, until the debt is liquidated and acknowl- 
edged. Who shall decide on this point of international law? 

9. England contends, that if France had ever a right to 
blockade the ports of Mexico, she ought not to have done so 
without reasonable notice. In a speech in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Stamford asserted that from the port of Liverpool 
alone, ships with cargoes amounting to the value of half a 
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millions of pounds sterling, bad sailed for Mexico, ignorant of 
the blockade, had been ordered off, and had returned home 
without landing their cargoes. Probably England alone has 
already lost, by the blockade, a sum equal to the demand of 
France. Who shall decide what is sufficient notice ? a congress 
of nations, or every nation for itself? 

10. Who shall decide whether a blockade is properly en- 
forced or not ? Shall a single frigate blockade a thousand 
miles of coast ? Formerly, a blockade was not considered as 
enforced, unless a city was blockaded by sea and land. Mod- 
ern practice has allowed of paper blockades. Who shall 
decide what is an effectual blockade ? Who can do it but a 
congress of nations ? 

These questions of international law, and some others, have 
already arisen on this trivial subject, and many more will prob- 
ably arise, which may convulse the world with war and all its 
evils, moral and physical, and yet the world may grow no wiser 
by its sufferings. Is it not time, that our nation should call on 
the nations of Europe and South America for a congress of 
nations to redress, or at least to mitigate, these evils ? But our 
government will never do it until called on by the people ; the 
people will never call upon the government, until they are en- 
lightened ; and they can never be enlightened without exertion 
and sacrifice. Every one has it now in his power to help on 
this glorious consummation, by supporting the American Peace 
Society. 



WORKINGS OF THE WAR-PRINCIPLE IN CANADA. 

Our periodical is too infrequent to notice all the passing 
events of war ; but we have often been tempted to comment 
on the tragedies enacted the last year or two on our northern 
and south-western frontiers; nor can we refrain from giving a 
few specimens of the way in which the war-principle invariably 
shows itself, in the grossest outrages upon order, law and hu- 
manity. 

Our readers are familiar with the history of Canadian dis- 
turbances, and can easily imagine what feelings of mutual 
jealousy, hatred and revenge, must have been generated all 
along our northern frontier, and to what deeds of vengeance 
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